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National Center for Voluntary Action 


Announcement of Nomination of Henry Ford II 
To Be Chairman of the Board of the Center. 
April 6, 1970 


The President today announced the nomination of 
Henry Ford II to be Chairman of the Board of the 
National Center for Voluntary Action. He will replace 
Max M. Fisher, who has resigned but will remain as 
a member of the board. 

Ford, 52, has been a director of the Ford Motor 
Company since 1938 and an employee since 1940. He 
served in the U.S. Navy from 1941 until 1943. He 
was elected a vice president of the company in Decem- 
ber of 1943 and 4 months later became executive vice 
president. In 1945, he became the president of the 
company and served in that post until being elected 
chairman of the board in 1960. 

A graduate of Yale in the class of 1940, Ford was 
appointed Chairman of the National Alliance of 
Businessmen in January 1968 and held that post until 
February of the next year. He is a trustee of the Ford 
Foundation and a member of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor-Management Policy. 

The National Center for Voluntary Action is a non- 
profit, nonpartisan organization whose purpose is to 
help solve the problems of people and their communi- 
ties through voluntary action. 

Ford is married to the former Maria Cristina 
Vettore Austin and has three children. 


United States Information Agency 

Executive Order 11522. April 6, 1970 

ASSIGNING EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS FUNCTIONS TO 
THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States, and pursuant to Reorganization 
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Plan No. 1 of 1958 (72 Stat. 1799), the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended, the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended, and the Federal Civil Defense Act, 
as amended, Executive Order No. 11490 of October 28, 
1969, is amended by inserting immediately after Part 28 
a new Part 28A, as follows: 

“Part 28A. United States Information Agency. 

“Section 2850. Functions. (a) The Director of the 
United States Information Agency shall prepare na- 
tional emergency plans and develop preparedness pro- 
grams for the continuation of essential emergency foreign 
information activities. These plans and programs shall 
be designed to develop a state of readiness which will 
permit continuing necessary activities under all condi- 
tions of national emergency including attack upon the 
United States. 

“(b) The Director shall (1) develop plans for the 
formulation and execution of foreign information pro- 
grams utilizing the Agency’s overseas posts and all media 
designed to promote an intelligent understanding abroad 
of the status of the emergency within the United States 
and the efforts, policies, activities, needs, and aims of the 
United States in dealing with the international situation 
then existing; (2) develop emergency plans and pro- 
grams, and emergency organizational structures required 
thereby, as an integral part of the continuing activities 
of the United States Information Agency on the basis 
that it will have the responsibility for carrying on such 
programs during an emergency; (3) provide and main- 
tain the capability necessary for simultaneous direct 
radio broadcasting in major world languages to all areas 
of the world and wireless teletype to all United States 
Embassies; (4) provide advice to the Executive Branch 
on foreign opinion, and its implications for United States 
policies, programs, and official statements; (5) maintain 
liaison with the information agencies of friendly nations 
for the purpose of relating the United States Govern- 
ment information programs and facilities to those of such 
nations; (6) participate in the development of policy 
with regard to the psychological aspects of defense and 
develop plans for assisting the appropriate agencies in 
the execution of psychological operations with special 
attention to overseas crises short of war; (7) maintain 
United States Information Service staffs abroad for the 
conduct of public information for all agencies of the 
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Government, recognizing that in a theater of operations 
the United States Information Agency would make 
available to the appropriate Commander all United 
States citizen personnel on the staff of the Agency, who 
agree to remain, to serve in support of psychological 
operations; and (8) lend appropriate support in psycho- 
logical warfare to the military command in the theater or 
theaters of active military operations, and provide daily 
guidance and basic informational materials. 

“(c) The Director shall insure development of ap- 
propriate plans necessary under this Part and issue 
emergency instructions required to implement all appro- 
priate plans developed under this Part.” 

RicHarp NIxon 
The White House 
April 6, 1970 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:20 p.m., 
April 6, 1970] 


National Maritime Day, 1970 
Proclamation 3976. April 6, 1970 


By the President of the United States of ‘America 
a Proclamation 


The restoration of our merchant fleet to a position: of 
leadership on the world’s oceans is one of our most urgent 
tasks. Our merchant ships are essential parts of our 
economic and defense systems, and reminders to us and 
to the world of our heritage as a sea-going people. 

In recognition of the importance of our Merchant 
Marine to our economy and our national security, the 
Congress in 1933 set aside May 22 of each year as Na- 
tional Maritime Day and requested the President to issue 
annually a proclamation calling for the observance of 
that day. 

Now, TuHererore, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby urge the people 
of the United States to honor our American Merchant 
Marine on May 22, 1970, by displaying the flag of the 
United States at their homes and other suitable places, 
and I request that all ships sailing under the American 
flag dress ship on that day in tribute to the American 
Merchant Marine. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this sixth day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred ninety-fourth. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:56 am. 
April 7, 1970] 


Medal of Honor 


Text of Citations of Posthumous Awards to 21 Members 
of the United States Army. April 7, 1970 


The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


First LIEUTENANT DouG.as B. FouRNET 
UniTep StTaTes ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 
First Lieutenant Douglas B. Fournet, Infantry, 
distinguished himself by conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity in action on 4 May 1968 while serving as 
rifle platoon leader of the 2d Platoon, Company B, 
Ist Battalion, 7th Cavalry, Ist Cavalry Division 
(Airmobile) in the Republic of Vietnam. While 
advancing uphill against fortified enemy positions in 
the A Shau Valley, the platoon encountered intense 
sniper fire, making movement very difficult. The right 
flank man suddenly discovered an enemy claymore 
mine covering the route of advance and shouted a 
warning to his comrades. Realizing that the enemy 
would also be alerted, Lieutenant Fournet ordered 
his men to take cover and ran uphill toward the mine, 
drawing a sheath knife as he approached it. With 
complete disregard for his own safety and realizing 
the imminent danger to members of his command, he 
used his body as a shield in front of the mine as he 
attempted to slash the control wires leading from the 
enemy positions to the mine. As he reached for the 
wire the mine was detonated, killing him instantly. 
Five men nearest the mine were slightly wounded, but 
Lieutenant Fournet’s heroic and unselfish act spared 
his men serious injury or death. His gallantry and will- 
ing self-sacrifice are in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of the military service and reflect great credit 
upon himself, his unit, and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


SERGEANT First Ciass RopNEy J. T. YANO 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 
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Sergeant First Class Rodney J. T. Yano distin- 
guished himself on 1 January 1969 while serving with 
the Air Cavalry Troop, 11th Armored Cavalry Regi- 
ment, in the vicinity of Bien Hoa, Republic of Viet- 
nam. Sergeant Yano was performing the duties of 
crew chief aboard the troop’s command-and-control 
helicopter during action against enemy forces en- 
trenched in dense jungle. From an exposed position in 
the face of intense small arms and antiaircraft fire he 
delivered suppressive fire upon the enemy forces and 
marked their positions with smoke and white phos- 
phorous grenades, thus enabling his troop commander 
to direct accurate and effective artillery fire against the 
hostile emplacements. A grenade, exploding pre- 
maturely, covered him with burning phosphorous, 
and left him severely wounded. Flaming fragments 
within the helicopter caused supplies and ammunition 
to detonate. Dense white smoke filled the aircraft, 
obscuring the pilot’s vision and causing him to lose 
control. Although having the use of only one arm and 
being partially blinded by the initial explosion, 
Sergeant Yano completely disregarded his own wel- 
fare and began hurling blazing ammunition from the 
helicopter. In so doing he inflicted additional wounds 
upon himself, yet he persisted until the danger was 
past. Sergeant Yano’s indomitable courage and pro- 
found concern for his comrades averted loss of life and 
additional injury to the rest of the crew. By his con- 
spicuous gallantry at the cost of his own life, in the 
highest traditions of the military service, Sergeant 
Yano has reflected great credit on himself, his unit and 
the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


STAFF SERGEANT LASZLO RABEL 
UnitTep STATEs ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 

Staff Sergeant Laszlo Rabel distinguished himself 
by conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity while serving 
as leader of Team Delta, 74th Infantry Detachment 
(Long Range Patrol), 173d Airborne Brigade, in 
Binh Dinh Province, Republic of Vietnam on 13 
November 1968. At 1000 hours on this date, Team 
Delta was in a defensive perimeter conducting recon- 
naissance of enemy trail networks when a member of 
the team detected enemy movement to the front. As 
Sergeant Rabel and a comrade prepared to clear the 
area, he heard an incoming grenade as it landed in the 
midst of the team’s perimeter. With complete dis- 
regard for his own life, Sergeant Rabel threw himself 
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on the grenade and, covering it with his body, re. 
ceived the complete impact of the immediate 
explosion. Through his indomitable courage, complete 
disregard for his own safety and profound concern for 
his fellow soldiers, Sergeant Rabel averted the loss of 
life and injury to the other members of Team Delta. 
By his conspicuous gallantry at the cost of his own life 
in the highest traditions of the military service, Staff 
Sergeant Rabel has reflected great credit upon himself, 
his unit and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, au- 
thorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


STAFF SERGEANT MARVIN R. YOUNG 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 
Staff Sergeant Marvin R. Young distinguished him- 
self by conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the 
cost of his life on 21 August 1968, while serving as a 
squad leader with Company C, Ist Battalion (Mecha- 
nized), 5th Infantry, 25th Infantry Division in the 
Republic of Vietnam. While conducting a recon- 
naissance mission in the vicinity of Ben Cui, Company 
C was suddenly engaged by an estimated regimental- 
size force of the North Vietnamese Army. During the 
initial volley of fire the point element of the Ist Platoon 
was pinned down, sustaining several casualties, and 
the acting platoon leader was killed. Sergeant Young 
unhesitatingly assumed command of the platoon and 
immediately began to organize and deploy his men 
into a defensive position in order to repel the attacking 
force. As a human wave attack advanced on Sergeant 
Young’s platoon, he moved from position to position, 
encouraging and directing fire on the hostile insurgents 
while exposing himself to the hail of enemy bullets. 
After receiving orders to withdraw to a better defensive 
position, he remained behind to provide covering fire 
for the withdrawal. Observing that a small element of 
the point squad was unable to extract itself from its 
position, and completely disregarding his personal 
safety, Sergeant Young began moving toward their 
position, firing as he maneuvered. When halfway to 
their position he sustained a critical head injury, yet 
he continued his mission and ordered the element to 
withdraw. Remaining with the squad as it fought its 
way to the rear, he was twice seriously wounded in the 
arm and leg. Although his leg was badly shattered, 


Sergeant Young refused assistance that would have 
slowed the retreat of his comrades, and he ordered 
them to continue their withdrawal while he provided 
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protective covering fire. With indomitable courage and 
heroic self-sacrifice, he continued his self-assigned 
mission until the enemy force engulfed his position. 
By his conspicuous gallantry at the cost of his own life 
in the highest traditions of the military service, Staff 
Sergeant Young has reflected great credit upon him- 
self, his unit and the United States Army. 


The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


SERGEANT Ray McKiIsBBEN 
UniTEep STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 

Sergeant Ray McKibben distinguished himself by 
conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action above 
and beyond the call of duty while serving as team 
leader of the point element of a reconnaissance patrol 
of Troop B, 7th Squadron (Airmobile), 17th Cavalry 
operating in enemy territory near Song Mao in the 
Republic of Vietnam on 6 December 1968. Sergeant 
McKibben was leading his point element in a move- 
ment to contact along a well-travelled trail when the 
lead element came under heavy automatic weapons 
fire from a fortified bunker position, forcing the patrol 
to take cover. Sergeant McKibben, appraising the 
situation and without regard for his own safety, 
charged through bamboo and heavy brush to the 
fortified position, killed the enemy gunner, secured the 
weapon and directed his patrol element forward. As 
the patrol moved out, Sergeant McKibben observed 
enemy movement to the flank of the patrol. Fire 
support from helicopter gunships was requested and 
the area was effectively neutralized. The patrol again 
continued its mission and as the lead element rounded 
the bend of a river it came under heavy automatic 
weapons fire from camouflaged bunkers. As Sergeant 
McKibben was deploying his men to covered posi- 
tions, he observed one of his men fall wounded. 
Although bullets were hitting all around the wounded 
man, Sergeant McKibben, with complete disregard 
for his own safety, sprang to his comrade’s side and 
under heavy enemy fire pulled him to safety behind 
the cover of a rock emplacement where he adminis- 
tered hasty first aid. Sergeant McKibben, seeing that 
his comrades were pinned down and were unable to 
deliver effective fire against the enemy bunkers, again 
undertook a singlehanded assault of the enemy 
defenses. He charged through the brush and hail of 
automatic weapons fire closing on the first bunker, 
killing the enemy with accurate rifle fire and securing 
the enemy’s weapon. He continued his assault against 
the next bunker, firing his rifle as he charged. As he 
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approached the second bunker his rifle ran out of 
ammunition; however, he used the captured enemy 
weapon until it too was empty, at which time he 
silenced the bunker with well-placed hand grenades. 
He reloaded his weapon and covered the advance of 
his men as they moved forward. Observing the fire of 
another bunker impeding the patrol’s advance, Ser- 
geant McKibben again singlehandedly assaulted the 
new position. As he neared the bunker he was mortally 
wounded but was able to fire a final burst from his 
weapon killing the enemy and enabling the patrol to 
continue the assault. Sergeant McKibben’s indomit- 
able courage, extraordinary heroism, profound con- 
cern for the welfare of his fellow soldiers and disregard 
for his own personal safety saved the lives of his 
comrades and enabled the patrol to accomplish its 
mission. Sergeant McKibben’s conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity in action at the cost of his life above 
and beyond the call of duty are in the highest traditions 
of the military service and reflect great credit upon 
himself, his unit, and the United States Army. 


The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


SERGEANT ANUND C. ROARK 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 
Sergeant Anund C. Roark distinguished himself by 
extraordinary gallantry and intrepidity while serving 
with Company C, Ist Battalion, 12th Infantry, 4th 
Infantry Division in Kontum Province, Republic of 
Vietnam. On 16 May 1968, Sergeant Roark was the 
point squad leader of a small force which had the mis- 
sion of rescuing eleven men in a hilltop observation 
post under heavy attack by a company-size force, ap- 
proximately 1000 meters from the battalion perimeter. 
As lead elements of the relief force reached the be- 
sieged observation post, intense automatic weapons fire 
from enemy occupied bunkers halted their movement. 
Without hesitation, Sergeant Roark maneuvered his 
squad, repeatedly exposing himself to the withering 
enemy fire to hurl grenades and direct the fire of his 
squad to gain fire superiority and cover the withdrawal 
of the outpost and evacuation of its casualties. Frus- 
trated in their effort to overrun the position, the enemy 
swept the hilltop with small arms and volleys of 
grenades. Seeing a grenade land in the midst of his 
men, Sergeant Roark, with complete disregard for his 
own safety, hurled himself upon the grenade, ab- 
sorbing its blast with his body. Sergeant Roark’s mag- 
nificent leadership and dauntless courage saved the 
lives of many of his comrades and were the inspiration 
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for the successful relief of the outpost. His actions which 
culminated in the supreme sacrifice of his life were in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the military 
service and reflect great credit on himself and the 
United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


SERGEANT WILLIAM W. SEAY 
UniTEeD STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 
Sergeant William W. Seay distinguished himself on 
25 August 1968 while serving as a driver with the 62d 
Transportation Company (Medium Truck), 7th 
Transportation Battalion, 48th Transportation Group 
on a resupply mission near Ap Nhi, Republic of 
Vietnam. The convoy with which he was travelling, 
carrying critically needed ammunition and supplies 
from Long Binh to Tay Ninh, was ambushed by a 
reinforced battalion of the North Vietnamese Army. 
As the main elements of the convoy entered the 
ambush killing zone, they were struck by intense 
rocket, machine gun and automatic weapon fires 
from the well-concealed and entrenched enemy force. 
When his convoy was forced to stop, Sergeant Seay 
immediately dismounted and took a defensive position 
behind the wheels of a vehicle loaded with high- 
explosive ammunition. As the violent North Viet- 
namese assault approached to within ten meters of the 
road, Sergeant Seay opened fire, killing two of the 
enemy. He then spotted a sniper in a tree approx- 
imately seventy-five meters to his front and killed him. 
When an enemy grenade was thrown under an am- 
munition trailer near his position, without regard for 
his own safety he left his protective cover, exposing 
himself to intense enemy fire, picked up the grenade, 
and threw it back to the North Vietnamese position, 
killing four more of the enemy and saving the lives of 
the men around him. Another enemy grenade landed 
approximately three meters from Sergeant Seay’s 
position. Again Sergeant Seay left his covered position 
and threw the armed grenade back upon the assaulting 
enemy. After returning to his position he was painfully 
wounded in the right wrist; however, Sergeant Seay 
continued to give encouragement and direction to his 
fellow soldiers. After moving to the relative cover of a 
shallow ditch, he detected three enemy soldiers who 
had penetrated the position and were preparing to fire 
on his comrades. Although weak from loss of blood 
and with his right hand immobilized, Sergeant Seay 
stood up and fired his rifle with his left hand, killing 
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all three and saving the lives of the other men in his 
location. As a result of his heroic action, Sergeant Seay 
was mortally wounded by a sniper’s bullet. Sergeant 
Seay, by his conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in 
action at the cost of his own life, has reflected great 
credit upon himself, his unit and the United States 
Army. 





The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


SERGEANT LEsTER R. STONE, JR. 
UniTED STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 

Sergeant Lester R. Stone, Jr. distinguished himself 
on 3 March 1969 while serving as squad leader of the 
Ist Platoon, Company B, Ist Battalion, 20th Infantry, 
11th Infantry Brigade, 23d Infantry Division (Ameri- 
cal). On this date, the Ist Platoon was on a combat 
patrol mission just west of Landing Zone Liz when it 
came under intense automatic weapons and grenade 
fire from a well-concealed company-size force of 
North Vietnamese regulars. Observing the platoon 
machine gunner fall critically wounded, Sergeant 
Stone rushed into the open area to the side of his 
injured comrade. Utilizing the machine gun, Sergeant 
Stone remained in the exposed area to provide cover 
fire for the wounded soldier who was being pulled to 
safety by another member of the platoon. With 
enemy fire impacting all around him, Sergeant Stone 
had a malfunction in the machine gun, preventing him 
from firing the weapon automatically. Displaying 
extraordinary courage under the most adverse con- 
ditions, Sergeant Stone repaired the weapon and 
continued to place on the enemy positions effective 
suppressive fire which enabled the rescue to be com- 
pleted. In a desperate attempt to overrun his position, 
an enemy force left its cover and charged Sergeant 
Stone. Disregarding the danger involved, Sergeant 
Stone rose to his knees and began placing intense fire 
on the enemy at pointblank range, killing six of the 
enemy before falling mortally wounded. His actions of 
unsurpassed valor were a source of inspiration to his 
entire unit, and he was responsible for saving the lives 
of a number of his fellow soldiers. His actions were in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the military 
profession and reflect great credit on him, his unit, and 
the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
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awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


SPECIALIST Five JOHN J. KEDENBURG 
Unitep States ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 
Specialist Five John J. Kedenburg, United States 
Army, Command and Control Detachment North, 
Forward Operating Base 2, 5th Special Forces Group 
(Airborne), Ist Special Forces, distinguished himself 
by conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in the Re- 
public of Vietnam on 13 June 1968, while serving as 
advisor to a long range reconnaissance team of South 
Vietnamese irregular troops. ‘The team’s mission was 
to conduct counter-guerilla operations deep within 
enemy-held territory. Prior to reaching the day’s 
objective, the team was attacked and encircled by a 
battalion-size North Vietnamese Army force. Specialist 
Kedenburg assumed immediate command of the team 
which succeeded, after a fierce fight, in breaking out 
of the encirclement. As the team moved through thick 
jungle to a position from which it could be extracted 
by helicopter, Specialist Kedenburg conducted a 
gallant rear guard fight against the pursuing enemy 
and called for tactical air support and rescue heli- 
copters. His withering fire against the enemy per- 
mitted the team to reach a pre-selected landing zone 
with the loss of only one man, who was unaccounted 
for. Once in the landing zone, Specialist Kedenburg 
deployed the team into a perimeter defense against the 
numerically superior enemy force. When tactical air 
support arrived, he skillfully directed air strikes against 
the enemy, suppressing their fire so that helicopters 
could hover over the area and drop slings to be used in 
the extraction of the team. After half of the team was 
extracted by helicopter, Specialist Kedenburg and the 
remaining three members of the team harnessed them- 
selves to the sling on a second hovering helicopter. 
Just as the helicopter was to lift them out of the area, 
the South Vietnamese team member who had been 
unaccounted for after the initial encounter with the 
enemy appeared in the landing zone. Specialist 
Kedenburg unhesitatingly gave up his place in the sling 
to the man and directed the helicopter pilot to leave 
the area. He then continued to engage the enemy who 
were swarming into the landing zone, killing six 
enemy soldiers before he was overpowered. Specialist 
Kedenburg’s inspiring leadership, consummate cour- 
age and willing self-sacrifice permitted his small team 
to inflict heavy casualties on the enemy and escape 
almost certain annihilation. His actions reflect great 
credit upon himself and the United States Army. 
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The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
posthumously awarded in the name of The Congress 
the Medal of Honor to 


CorporAL THomas W. BENNETT 
UniTep STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 

Corporal Thomas W. Bennett distinguished himself 
during the period 9 to 11 February 1969 while serving 
as a platoon medical aidman with the Second Platoon, 
Company B, Ist Battalion, 14th Infantry during a re- 
connaissance-in-force mission in the Chu Pa region, 
Pleiku Province, Republic of Vietnam. On 9 February 
the platoon was moving to assist the First Platoon of 
Company D which had run into a North Vietnamese 
ambush when it became heavily engaged by the in- 
tense small arms, automatic weapons, mortar and 
rocket fire from a well fortified and numerically 
superior enemy unit. In the initial barrage of fire, 
three of the point members of the platoon fell 
wounded. Corporal Bennett, with complete disregard 
for his own safety, ran through the heavy fire to his 
fallen comrades, administered lifesaving first aid under 
fire and then made repeated trips carrying the 
wounded men to positions of relative safety from 
which they could be medically evacuated from the 
battle position. Corporal Bennett repeatedly braved 
the intense enemy fire, moving across open areas to 
give aid and comfort to his wounded comrades. He 
valiantly exposed himself to the heavy fire in order to 
retrieve the bodies of several fallen personnel. 
Throughout the night and following day, Corporal 
Bennett moved from position to position treating and 
comforting the several personnel who had suffered 
shrapnel and gunshot wounds. On 11 February, 
Company B again moved in an assault on the well 
fortified enemy positions and became heavily engaged 
with the numerically superior enemy force. Five 
members of the company fell wounded in the initial 
assault. Corporal Bennett ran to their aid without 
regard to the heavy fire. He treated one wounded 
comrade and began running towards another seriously 
wounded man. Although the wounded man was 
located forward of the company position covered by 
heavy enemy grazing fire and Corporal Bennett was 
warned that it was impossible to reach the location, he 
leaped forward with complete disregard for his own 
safety to save his comrade’s life. In attempting to save 
his fellow soldier, he was mortally wounded. Corporal 
Bennett’s conspicuous gallantry, undaunted concern 
for his comrades and intrepidity at the cost of his own 
life above and beyond the call of duty are in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the military service and 
reflect great credit on himself, his unit and the United 
States Army. 
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The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


CorporaAL MIcHAEL J. CRESCENZ 
Unitep States ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of. duty: 

Corporal Michael J. Crescenz distinguished himself 
by conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action on 
20 November 1968 while serving as a rifleman with 
Company A, 4th Battalion, 3lst Infantry, 196th 
Infantry Brigade, Americal Division in the Hiep Duc 
Valley area of the Republic of Vietnam. On this 
morning his unit engaged a large, well-entrenched 
force of the North Vietnamese Army whose initial 
burst of fire pinned down the lead squad and killed the 
two point men, halting the advance of Company A. 
Immediately, Corporal Crescenz left the relative 
safety of his own position, seized a nearby machine 
gun and, with complete disregard for his own safety, 
charged 100 meters up a slope toward the enemy’s 
bunkers which he effectively silenced, killing the two 
occupants of each. Undaunted by the withering 
machine gun fire around him, Corporal Crescenz 
courageously moved forward toward a third bunker 
which he also succeeded in silencing, killing two more 
of the enemy and momentarily clearing the route of 
advance for his comrades. Suddenly, intense machine 
gun fire erupted from an unseen, camouflaged bunker. 
Realizing the danger to his fellow soldiers, Corporal 
Crescenz disregarded the barrage of hostile fire 
directed at him and daringly advanced toward the 
position. Assaulting with his machine gun, Corporal 
Crescenz was within 5 meters of the bunker when he 
was mortally wounded by the fire from the enemy 
machine gun. As a direct result of his heroic actions, 
his company was able to maneuver freely with minimal 
danger and to complete its mission, defeating the 
enemy. Corporal Crescenz’s conspicuous gallantry and 
extraordinary heroism at the cost of his own life above 
and beyond the call of duty are in the highest tradi- 
tions of the military service and reflect great credit on 
himself, his unit and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


SPECIALIsT Four NicHoias J. CuTINHA 
Unitep States ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 
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On 2 March 1968 while serving as a machine 
gunner with Company C, 4th Battalion, 9th Infantry 
Regiment, 25th Infantry Division in the Republic of 
Vietnam, Specialist Four Cutinha accompanied his 
unit on a combat mission near Gia Dinh. Suddenly 
his company came under small arms, automatic 
weapons, mortar and rocket propelled grenade fire 
from a battalion size enemy unit. During the initial 
hostile attack, communication with the battalion was 
lost and the company commander and numerous 
members of the company became casualties. When 
Specialist Cutinha observed that his company was 
pinned down and disorganized, he moved to the front 
with complete disregard for his own safety, firing his 
machine gun at the charging enemy. As he moved 
forward he drew fire on his own position and was 
seriously wounded in the leg. As the hostile fire in- 
tensified and half of the company was killed or 
wounded, Specialist Cutinha assumed command of 
all the survivors in his area and initiated a withdrawal 
while providing covering fire for the evacuation of the 
wounded. He killed several enemy but sustained 
another leg wound when his machine gun was de- 
stroyed by incoming rounds. Undaunted, he crawled 
through a hail of enemy fire to an operable machine 
gun in order to continue the defense of his injured com- 
rades who were being administered medical treat- 
ment. Specialist Cutinha maintained this position, 
refused assistance, and provided defensive fire for his 
comrades until he fell mortally wounded. He was 
solely responsible for killing fifteen enemy soldiers 
while saving the lives of at least nine members of his 
own unit. Specialist Cutinha’s conspicuous gallantry 
and extraordinary heroism were in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the military service and reflect 
great credit upon himself, his unit and the United 
States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


SpeciAList Four Epwarp A. DEVorE, JR. 
UnitTep STaTEs ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 

Specialist Four Edward A. DeVore, Jr., distin- 
guished himself by exceptionally valorous actions on 
the afternoon of 17 March 1968, while serving as a 
machine gunner with Company B, 4th Battalion, 39th 
Infantry, 9th Infantry Division, on a reconnaissance in 
force mission approximately 5 kilometers south of 
Saigon, Republic of Vietnam. Specialist DeVore’s 
platoon, the company’s lead element, abruptly came 


under intense fire from automatic weapons, claymore 
mines, rockets, and grenades from well concealed 
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bunkers in a nipa palm swamp. One man was killed 
and three wounded about 20 meters from the bunker 
complex. Specialist DeVore raced through a hail of 
fire to provide a base of fire with his machine gun, 
enabling the point element to move the wounded back 
to friendly lines. After supporting artillery, gunships 
and airstrikes had been employed on the enemy 
positions, a squad was sent forward to retrieve their 
fallen comrade. Intense enemy frontal and enfilading 
automatic weapons fire pinned down this element in 
the kill zone. With complete disregard for his own 
personal safety, Specialist DeVore assaulted the enemy 
positions. Hit in the shoulder and knocked down about 
35 meters short of his objective, Specialist DeVore, ig- 
noring his pain and the warnings of his fellow soldiers, 
jumped to his feet and continued his assault under 
intense hostile fire. Although mortally wounded 
during this advance, he continued to place highly 
accurate suppresive fire upon the entrenched in- 
surgents. By drawing the enemy fire upon himself, 
Specialist DeVore enabled the trapped squad to 
rejoin the platoon in safety. Specialist DeVore’s 
extraordinary heroism and devotion to duty in close 
combat were in keeping with the highest traditions of 
the military service and reflect great credit upon 
himself, the 39th Infantry and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


SPECIALIST Four PETER M. GUENETTE 
UnitTep States ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 
Specialist Four Peter M. Guenette distinguished 
himself while serving as a machine gunner with Com- 
pany D, 2d Battalion (Airborne), 506th Infantry, 
10lst Airborne Division (Airmobile) during combat 
operations in Quan Tan Uyen Province, Republic of 
Vietnam, on 18 May 1968. While Specialist Guenette’s 
platoon was sweeping a suspected enemy base camp, 
it came under light harassing fire from a well-equipped 
and firmly entrenched squad of North Vietnamese 
Army regulars which was serving as a delaying force 
at the entrance to their base camp. As the platoon 
moved within ten meters of the fortified positions, the 
enemy fire became intense. Specialist Guenette and 
his assistant gunner immediately began to provide a 
base of suppressive fire, ceasing momentarily to allow 
the assistant gunner time to throw a grenade into a 
bunker. Seconds later, an enemy grenade was thrown 
to Specialist Guenette’s right flank. Realizing that the 
grenade would kill or wound at least four men and 
destroy the machine gun, he shouted a warning and 
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smothered the grenade with his body, absorbing its 
blast. Through his actions, he prevented loss of life 
or injury to at least three men and enabled his com- 
rades to maintain their fire superiority. By his con- 
spicuous gallantry at the cost of his own life in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the military service, 
Specialist Guenette has reflected great credit on him- 
self, his unit and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


SPECIALIST Four KENNETH L. OLSON 
Unitep States ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 

Specialist Four Kenneth L. Olson distinguished 
himself by conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at 
the cost of his life on 13 May 1968 while serving as a 
team leader with Company A, 5th Battalion, 12th 
Infantry, 199th Infantry Brigade (Separate) (Light), 
in the Republic of Vietnam. On this date Specialist 
Olson was participating in a mission to reinforce a 
reconnaissance platoon which was heavily engaged 
with a well-entrenched Viet Cong force. When his 
platoon moved into the area of contact and had over- 
run the first line of enemy bunkers, Specialist Olson 
and a fellow soldier moved forward of the platoon to 
investigate another suspected line of bunkers. As the 
two men advanced they were pinned down by intense 
automatic weapons fire from an enemy position ten 
meters to their front. With complete disregard for his 
own safety, Specialist Olson exposed himself and 
hurled a hand grenade into the Viet Cong position. 
Failing to silence the hostile fire, he again exposed 
himself to the intense fire in preparation to assault the 
enemy position. As he prepared to hurl the grenade he 
was wounded, causing him to drop the activated de- 
vice within his own position. Realizing that it would 
explode immediately, Specialist Olson threw himself 
upon the grenade and pulled it in to his body to 
take the full force of the explosion. By this unselfish 
action Specialist Olson sacrificed his own life to save 
the lives of his fellow comrades-in-arms. His extraor- 
dinary herosim inspired his fellow soldiers to renew 
their efforts and totally defeat the enemy force. Spe- 
cialist Olson’s profound courage and intrepidity were 
in keeping with the highest traditions of the military 
service and reflect great credit upon himself, his unit 
and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
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awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


SPECIALIST Four Hector SANTIAGO-COLON 
Unitep StTaTEs ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 

Specialist Four Hector Santiago-Colon distinguished 
himself by conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the 
cost of his life on 28 June 1968 while serving as a 
gunner in the mortar platoon of Company B, 5th 
Battalion, 7th Cavalry, Ist Cavalry Division (Air- 
mobile) in Quang Tri Province, Republic of Vietnam. 
On this date, while serving as a perimeter sentry, 
Specialist Santiago-Colon heard distinct movement in 
the heavily wooded area to his front and flanks. 
Immediately he alerted his fellow sentries in the area 
to move to their foxholes and remain alert for any 
enemy probing forces. From the wooded area around 
his position heavy enemy automatic weapons and 
small arms fire suddenly broke out, but extreme 
darkness rendered difficult the precise location and 
identification of the hostile force. Only the muzzle 
flashes from enemy weapons indicated their position. 
Specialist Santiago-Colon and the other members of 
his position immediately began to repel the attackers, 
utilizing hand grenades, anti-personnel mines and 
small arms fire. Due to the heavy volume of enemy 
fire and exploding grenades around them, a North 
Vietnamese soldier was able to crawl, undetected, to 
their position. Suddenly, the enemy soldier lobbed a 
hand grenade into Specialist Santiago-Colon’s fox- 
hole. Realizing that there was no time to throw the 
grenade out of his position, Specialist Santiago-Colon 
retrieved the grenade, tucked it in to his stomach and, 
turning away from his comrades, absorbed the full 
impact of the blast. His heroic self-sacrifice saved the 
lives of those who occupied the foxhole with him, and 
provided them with the inspiration to continue fight- 
ing until they had forced the enemy to retreat from 
the perimeter. By his conspicuous gallantry at the 
cost of his own life in the highest traditions of the 
military service, Specialist Four Hector Santiago- 
Colon has reflected great credit upon himself, his 
unit and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


PrIvaTE First Ciass JAMEs W. Fous 
Unitep States ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 
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Private First Class James W. Fous distinguished 
himself by conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty on 
14 May 1968 while serving as a rifleman with Com- 
pany E, 4th Battalion, 47th Infantry, 9th Infantry 
Division in the Republic of Vietnam. On this date, 
Private Fous was participating in a reconnaissance in 
force mission in Kien Hoa Province when his unit 
formed its perimeter defense for the night. Private 
Fous, together with three other American soldiers, 
occupied a position in a thickly vegetated area facing 
a woodline. Private Fous detected three Viet Cong 
maneuvering toward his position and after alerting the 
other men, directed accurate fire upon the enemy 
soldiers, silencing two of them. The third Viet Cong 
soldier managed to escape in the thick vegetation after 
throwing a hand grenade into Private Fous’ position. 
Without hesitation, Private Fous shouted a warning 
to his comrades and leaped upon the lethal explosive, 
absorbing the blast with his own body to save the lives 
of the three men in the area at the sacrifice of his own 
life. Private Fous’ conspicuous gallantry and ex- 
traordinary heroism at the cost of his own life were in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the military 
service and reflect great credit upon himself, his unit 
and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
posthumously awarded in the name of The Congress 
the Medal of Honor to 


PRIVATE First CLAss GARFIELD M. LANGHORN 
UniTEep STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 
Private First Class Garfield M. Langhorn distin- 
guished himself at the cost of his life above and beyond 
the call of duty on 15 January 1969, while serving as a 
radio operator with Troop C, 7th Squadron (Air- 
mobile), 17th Cavalry, Ist Aviation Brigade, near 
Plei Djereng in Pleiku Province, Republic of Vietnam. 
Private Langhorn’s platoon was inserted into a landing 
zone to rescue two pilots of a Cobra helicopter shot 
down by enemy fire on a heavily timbered slope. He 
provided radio coordination with the command-and- 
control aircraft overhead while the troops hacked their 
way through dense undergrowth to the wreckage, 
where both aviators were found dead. As the men were 
taking the bodies to a pickup site, they suddenly came 
under intense fire from North Vietnamese soldiers in 
camouflaged bunkers to the front and right flank, and 
within minutes they were surrounded. Private Lang- 
horn immediately radioed for help from the orbiting 
gunships, which began to place mini-gun and rocket 
fire on the aggressors. He then lay between the platoon 
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leader and another man, operating the radio and pro- 
viding covering fire for the wounded who had been 
moved to the center of the small perimeter. Darkness 
soon fell, making it impossible for the gunships to give 
accurate support, and the aggressors began to probe 
the perimeter. An enemy hand grenade landed in front 
of Private Langhorn and a few feet from personnel 
who had become casualties. Choosing to protect these 
wounded, he unhesitatingly threw himself on the gre- 
nade, scooped it beneath his body and absorbed the 
blast. By sacrificing himself, he saved the lives of his 
comrades. Private Langhorn’s conspicuous gallantry 
and extraordinary heroism at the cost of his own life 
were in keeping with the highest traditions of the mili- 
tary service and reflect great credit on himself, his 
unit and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


PrivaATE First Crass Mitton A. LEE 
UnitTep States ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 

Private First Class Milton A. Lee distinguished 
himself by conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in 
action above and beyond the call of duty on 26 April 
1968, near the city of Phu Bai in the Province of Thua 
Thien, Republic of Vietnam. Private Lee was serving 
as the radio telephone operator with the 3d Platoon, 
Company B, 2d Battalion, 502d Infantry, Ist Brigade, 
10lst Airborne Division (Airmobile). As lead element 
for the company, the 3d Platoon received intense 
surprise hostile fire from a force of North Vietnamese 
Army Regulars in well concealed bunkers. With 50 
per cent casualties, the platoon maneuvered to a 
position of cover to treat their wounded and reor- 
ganize, while Private Lee moved through the heavy 
enemy fire giving life-saving first aid to his wounded 
comrades. During the subsequent assault on the 
enemy defensive positions, Private Lee continuously 
kept close radio contact with the company com- 
mander, relaying precise and understandable orders 
to his platoon leader. While advancing with the front 
rank toward the objective, Private Lee observed four 
North Vietnamese soldiers with automatic weapons 
and a rocket launcher lying in wait for the lead ele- 
ment of the platoon. As the element moved forward, 
unaware of the concealed danger, Private Lee 
immediately and with utter disregard for his own 
personal safety, passed his radio to another soldier 
and charged through the murderous fire. Without 
hesitation he continued his assault, overrunning the 
€nemy position, killing all occupants and capturing 
four automatic weapons and a rocket launcher. 
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Private Lee continued his one-man assault on the 
second position through a heavy barrage of enemy 
automatic weapons fire. Grievously wounded, he 
continued to press the attack, crawling forward into a 
firing position and delivering accurate covering fire to 
enable his platoon to maneuver and destroy the posi- 
tion. Not until the position was overrun did Private 
Lee falter in his steady volume of fire and succumb to 
his wounds. Private Lee’s heroic actions saved the 
lives of the lead element and were instrumental in the 
destruction of the key position of the enemy defense. 
Private Lee’s conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at 
the risk of life above and beyond the call of duty are in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the military 
service and reflect great credit on himself, the 502d 
Infantry, and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


PrivaATE First Ciass Pott, G. McDoNnALD 
Unitep States ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 


Private First Class Phill G. McDonald distinguished 
himself on 7 June 1968 while serving as a Team Leader 
with the Ist Platoon of Company A, Ist Battalion, 
14th Infantry, 4th Infantry Division, in the Republic 
of Vietnam. While on a combat mission near Kontum 
City, his platoon came under a heavy barrage of 
automatic weapons fire from a _ well-concealed 
company-size enemy force. Volunteering to escort two 
wounded comrades to an evacuation point, Private 
McDonald crawled through intense fire to destroy with 
a grenade an enemy automatic weapon threatening 
the safety of the evacuation. Returning to his platoon, 
he again volunteered to provide covering fire for the 
maneuver of the platoon from its exposed position. 
Realizing the threat he posed, enemy gunners con- 
centrated their fire on Private McDonald’s position, 
seriously wounding him. Despite his painful wounds, 
Private McDonald recovered the weapon of a wounded 
machine gunner to provide accurate covering fire for 
the gunner’s evacuation. When other soldiers were 
pinned down by a heavy volume of fire from a hostile 
machine gun to his front, Private McDonald crawled 
toward the enemy position to destroy it with grenades. 
He was mortally wounded in this intrepid action. 
Private McDonald’s conspicuous gallantry at the risk 
of his own life above and beyond the call of duty, 
which resulted in the saving of the lives of his com- 
rades, is in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
military service and reflects great credit upon himself, 
his unit, and the United States Army. 








The President of the United States of America, 
authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor posthumously to 


PrivaATE First Crass Davin P. NAsH 
UniTep STATEs ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 

Private First Class David P. Nash distinguished 
himself on 29 December 1968 while serving as a 
grenadier with Company B, 2d Battalion, 39th 
Infantry, 9th Infantry Division in Giao Duc District 
of Dinh Tuong Province, Republic of Vietnam. When 
an ambush patrol of which he was a member suddenly 
came under intense attack before reaching its desti- 
nation, he was the first to return the enemy fire. Taking 
an exposed location, Private Nash suppressed the 
hostile fusillade with a rapid series of rounds from his 
grenade launcher, enabling artillery fire to be ad- 
justed on the enemy. After the foe had been routed, 
his small element continued to the ambush site where 
he established a position with three fellow soldiers on 
a narrow dike. Shortly past midnight, while Private 
Nash and a comrade kept watch and the two other 
men took their turn sleeping, an enemy grenade 
wounded two soldiers in the adjacent position. Seconds 
later, Private Nash saw another grenade land only 
a few feet from his own position. Although he could 
have escaped harm by rolling down the other side of 
the dike, he shouted a warning to his comrades and 
leaped upon the lethal explosive. Absorbing the blast 
with his own body, he saved the lives of the three men 
in the area at the sacrifice of his own. By his con- 
spicuous gallantry at the cost of his own life in the 
highest traditions of the military service, Private 
Nash has reflected great credit on himself, his unit 
and the United States Army. 


NOTE: The President presented the awards posthumously to mem- 
bers of the families in a private ceremony in the East Room at the 
White House at 3 p.m., on Tuesday, April 7, 1970. 

The citations were not issued in the form of a White House press 
release. As printed above, they follow the text made available by 
the White House Press Office. 


President’s Commission on 
International Trade and 
Investment Policy 


Announcement of Appointment of Albert L. Williams 
as Chairman of the Commission. April 7, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Albert L. Williams of Armonk, N.Y., as Chairman of the 
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President’s Commission on International Trade and In- 
vestment Policy. 

Williams, 59, has been chairman of the executive 
committee of the board of directors of International 
Business Machines Corporation since 1966. 

The President announced his intention to appoint this 
Commission in his November 18 trade message to Con- 
gress, in which he submitted his first trade bill to provide 
a necessary beginning in this field. At that time, he re- 
affirmed his belief in the principle of freer trade but 
noted that the world trading situation had changed 
dramatically and that U.S. trade policy could therefore 
no longer be viewed in the traditional manner of simply 
choosing between free trade and protectionism. He has, 
therefore, charged the Commission to examine the whole 
range of U.S. trade and related policies, and to recom- 
mend any needed changes in them to meet the challenges 
and problems of the 1970’s. 


Williams attended Beckley College (W. Va.) from 
1928-1930. He then became an accountant for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and joined IBM as a 
student sales representative in 1936. He became a sales 
representative in 1937 and comptroller of the corporation 
in 1942. Williams became treasurer in 1947 and a vice 
president in 1948. In 1951 he became a director of IBM 
and served as executive vice president from 1954 until 
1961 when he was made president, the position he held 
prior to assuming his present title. 


National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers 


The President’s Remarks to Members Attending a Series 
of Seminars on Urban and Environmental Problems. 
April 8, 1970 


I very much appreciate this opportunity to welcome 
the Institute of Municipal Law Officers to the White 
House. 


As you know, you are going to have a tour, and I have 
just decided that if we can work it into the schedule, 
that we will give you a little added dividend today. If you 
would like, after my very brief greetings, I am going to 
go back in the Oval Office, which most tourists don’t 
get to see because I am usually working there, but if you 
would like to come through, you might have an oppor- 
tunity to do that. 


I do that, because as fellow lawyers, I want you to 
see how the lawyer in the White House works. 


Just a couple of personal words: We have, of course, 
a number of opportunities to meet various groups that 
come to Washington. I think on the list today are 15 dif- 
ferent groups, and we selected this one. 
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I personally selected it for two reasons. One because 
Charlie Rhyne and I, as you probably know, were in law 
school together. He has been an intimate friend of mine. 
He was in my campaign in 1960 and 1968. He took a 
leave of absence from this organization, as well as from 
some of his other clients, in order to participate in those 
campaigns. We lost one and won one. That is pretty 
good, I would say. When I saw that Charlie was going 
to be here, I wanted the opportunity to meet his clients. 

The second point is that I have something very much 
in common with you, other than the fact that we are of 
the same profession. Many, many years ago, before I ever 
thought of running for office—in fact, immediately after 
I finished law school in 1937—for a period of 5 years I 
was in Whittier, California, and I was the deputy city 
attorney of Whittier, California. 

Now for those who hold the positions that you hold, 
deputy city attorney appears like a very low form of 
life—and it was, I can assure you. On the other hand, 
when people ask me about the difference in the lawyer 
in the White House and the deputy city attorney of 
Whittier, I can tell you that being deputy city attorney of 
Whittier posed problems which, while they don’t make 
the headlines) were just as difficult. 

I just finished, for example, a very important meeting 
of the National Security Council, in which we discussed 
the upcoming talks which are going to take place in 
Vienna between the United States and the Soviet Union 
on the. limitation of strategic weapons. 

We considered all of the various problems involved in 
our security, and theirs, which would come up over these 
next months. Then I have to make a decision as to the 
guidance that will be given to our negotiators for those 
negotiations. 

I am sure that some of you would naturally conclude, 
what an enormous responsibility and how difficult it must 
be to sit in that Oval Office and attempt to make the de- 
cision that will affect the lives of 200 million Americans 
for perhaps a generation, and also of billions of people 
on this earth, both in the free world and Communist 
world. 

Well, putting it in melodramatic terms, it is true, it is an 
enormously important decision. 

But let me tell you about a decision, not nearly as 
important from the standpoint of all these hundreds of mil- 
lions of people, but from the standpoint of an individual. 
As deputy city attorney, I can recall the kind of matters 
that came before us. They were matters that affected in- 
dividuals. When you are there in the city attorney’s of- 
fice the individuals can get to you. You are right there 
where you cannot isolate yourself, as you can in this 
Oval Room. 

I will never forget the terrible decision that I had to 
make on one occasion involving two neighbors in Whit- 
tier. I knew both of them and they came in for the inter- 
pretation of an ordinance with regard to whether or not 





an individual would be allowed to keep wild animals 
or any kind of animals on his property. 

That was a time in Southern California when it was 
a fad—you know, we always have fads at various times 
in Southern California—but that was the time when there 
was the fad of homegrown minks. People grew minks in 
their backyards for commercial purposes. It didn’t prove 
to be too profitable and I don’t think anybody does it any 
more, But I will never forget the complainant coming 
into the city attorney’s office and she said, “You just can’t 
even believe how terrible it is to live next to somebody who 
grows minks in the backyard.” Because a mink looks very 
nice, if you can afford it, on a lady’s back, but on the other 
hand, the mink as an animal is not a very attractive 
animal. They eat their young. They also, in the course of 
the night, will be squealing and, of course, there is a cer- 
tain fragrance that evolves from any kind of animals 
grown in that way. 

Finally, I had to make the decision that as far as the 
Whittier ordinance was concerned, minks were allowed 
at that time. The city council then passed another ordi- 
nance to be sure they were not allowed. 

Now, I would not want to indicate by these rather 
facetious remarks that the problems you deal with in- 
volve simply the differences between neighbors. I know 
they are much more serious than that. I know you have 
enormous responsibility, not only for civil problems, but 
for criminal problems in your cities. I know, too, insofar 
as this great overriding problem of respect for law and 
law enforcement, while we will make decisions here that 
will provide leadership, that where the action is, is down 
in the cities and towns of America all over the Nation. 

That is where the action is and that is why you have 
such an enormous responsibility. We want to back you 
up, back you up in your actions to restore a respect for 
law and also to have laws that deserve respect and law 
enforcement that deserves respect. 

That is one of the reasons why I appreciated the oppor- 
tunity to say this to you personally, the leaders of this 
Institute. 

Now, with all that, I think it would be well if we dis- 
continued the talking so I could have the opportunity 
of meeting each of you in this office and you can see 
where we make decisions. 

I don’t decide about minks now, at least as far as 
whether they will be grown in the backyards of Wash- 
ington. But we make other decisions. Just to put it in con- 
text, I realize that your decisions in their way can be just 
as trying, just as difficult—because they involve the con- 
test between individuals as well as those of your neigh- 
bors and friends at home—they can be just as difficult as 
those that are made by the lawyer in the White House. 


Thank you. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 12:10 p.m. in the Rose Garden at 


the White House. The group included approximately 100 lawyers 
and their wives. 








National Industrial Pollution 
Control Council 


Statement by the President Upon Establishing the 
Council. April 9, 1970 


It is widely acknowledged that our productive economy 
and our advancing technology have helped to create-many 
of our environmental problems. Now the same energy and 
skills which have produced quantitative gains in our econ- 
omy must be used to improve the environment and to 
enhance the quality of life. 

I have today signed an Executive order creating the 
National Industrial Pollution Control Council and have 
called on a number of industrial leaders to serve as its 
members. I am pleased that Mr. Bert S. Cross and Mr. 
Willard F. Rockwell, Jr., have agreed to serve, respec- 
tively, as its Chairman and Vice Chairman. 

The effort to restore and renew our environment can- 
not be successful unless the public and the private sector 
are both intensively involved in this work—with their 
efforts closely coordinated. The new Industrial Council 
will provide an important mechanism for achieving this 
coordination. It will provide a means by which the busi- 
ness community can help chart the route which our co- 
operative ventures will follow. 

The new Council will allow businessmen to communi- 
cate regularly with the President, the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, and other government officials and 
private organizations which are working to improve the 
quality of the environment. It will also provide a direct 
opportunity for business and industry to actively and vis- 
ibly support the drive to abate pollution from industrial 
sources. Both government and industrial leaders can use 
this mechanism to stimulate efforts toward the achieve- 
ment of our environmental goals. 

As we give more and more attention to the causes of 
industrial pollution, we must also recognize that many 
American industries have begun to face this problem 
squarely and to undertake significant pollution abatement 
activities. It would be unrealistic, of course, to think that 
private enterprise can meet this problem alone. The prob- 
lem of the environment is one area where private enter- 
prise can do the job only if government plays its proper 
role. For unless there are fair standards which are vig- 
orously enforced, the responsible firms which take on 
the extra expense of pollution control will be at a competi- 
tive disadvantage with those who are less responsible. 

At an early date, the new Industrial Council will submit 
to me and to the Chairman of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, through the Secretary of Commerce, a 
series of specific recommendations for further action. As 
a part of its report, the Council will consider the role it 
can play in helping to implement the Nation’s environ- 
mental protection program. 
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The challenge which faces this new Industrial Council 
and the entire business community is complex and de- 
manding. But I have no doubt that it can and will be 
met. 


Note: For Executive Order 11523 establishing the Council and an 
announcement of its Chairman, Vice Chairman, and members, see 
the following two items. 


National Industrial Pollution 
Control Council 
Executive Order 11523. April 9, 1970 


ESTABLISHING THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION 
ConTRoL CouNcIL 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States, and in furtherance of the purpose 
and policy of the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969 (Public Law 91-190, approved January 1, 1970), 
it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of the Council. (a) There 
is hereby established the National Industrial Pollution 
Control Council (hereinafter referred to as “the Indus- 
trial Council”) which shall be composed of a Chairman, 
a Vice-chairman, and other representatives of business 
and industry appointed by the Secretary of Commerce 
(hereinafter referred to as “the Secretary”). 

(b) The Secretary, with the concurrence of the Chair- 
man, shall appoint an Executive Director of the Indus- 
trial Council. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Industrial Council. The In- 
dustrial Council shall advise the President and the Chair- 
man of the Council on Environmental Quality, through 
the Secretary, on programs of industry relating to the 
quality of the environment. In particular, the Industrial 
Council may— 

(1) Survey and evaluate the plans and actions of in- 
dustry in the field of environmental quality. 

(2) Identify and examine problems of the effects on 
the environment of industrial practices and the needs of 
industry for improvements in the quality of the environ- 
ment, and recommend solutions to those problems. 

(3) Provide liaison among members of the business 
and industrial community on environmental quality 
matters. 

(4) Encourage the business and industrial community 
to improve the quality of the environment. 

(5) Advise on plans and actions of Federal, State, and 
local agencies involving environmental quality policies af- 
fecting industry which are referred to it by the Secretary, 
or by the Chairman of the Council on Environmental 
Quality through the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. Subordinate Committees. The Industrial Coun- 
cil may establish, with the concurrence of the Secretary, 
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such subordinate committees as it may deem appropriate 
to assist in the performance of its functions. Each subor- 
dinate committee shall be headed by a chairman ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the Industrial Council with 
the concurrence of the Secretary. 

Sec. 4. Assistance for the Industrial Council. In com- 
pliance with applicable law, and as necessary to serve the 
purposes of this order, the Secretary shall provide or ar- 
range for administrative and staff services, support, and 
facilities for the Industrial Council and any of its sub- 
ordinate committees. 

Sec. 5. Expenses. Members of the Industrial Council 
or any of its subordinate committees shall receive no 
compensation from the United States by reason of their 
services hereunder, but may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 
law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons in the Government serv- 
ice employed intermittently. 

Sec. 6. Regulations. The provisions of Executive 
Order No. 11007 of February 26, 1962 (3 CFR 573), 
prescribing regulations for the formation and use of ad- 
visory committees, are hereby made applicable to the 
Industrial Council and each of its subordinate commit- 
tees. The Secretary may exercise the discretionary powers 
set forth in that order. 

Sec. 7. Construction. Nothing in this order shall be 
construed as subjecting any Federal agency, or any func- 
tion vested by law in, or assigned pursuant to law to, any 
Federal agency to the authority of any other Federal 
agency or of the Industrial Council or of any of its sub- 
ordinate committees, or as abrogating or restricting any 
such function in any manner. 

RicHARD Nixon 
The White House 


April 9, 1970 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:30 p.m., 
April 9, 1970] 


note: For a statement by the President upon establishing the 
Council, see the preceding item. For announcement of appointments 
to the Council, see the following item. 


National Industrial Pollution 
Control Council 


Announcement of Appointment of Chairman, 
Vice Chairman, and Members. April 9, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Bert S. Cross of St. Paul, Minn., and Willard F. Rock- 
well, Jr., to be Chairman and Vice Chairman, respec- 
tively, of the National Industrial Pollution Control 





Council. He is also announcing the appointment of 53 
members to that Council. 


Cross, 64, has been chairman of the board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company since 1966. He has been with the company 
since 1957. 


Rockwell, 50, is chairman of the board and president 
of North American Rockwell Corporation. He has been 
with that company and its predecessor, the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, since 1947. 


The other members of the Council will be: 


Birney Mason, Jr., of New York, N.Y., chairman, Union Carbide 
Corporation 

Cuartes H. Sommer, of St. Louis, Mo., chairman, Monsanto 
Company 

Cuirrorp D. Siverp, of Wayne, N.J., president and chief execu- 
tive officer of American Cyanamid Company 

Hersert TomAsek, of Kansas City, Mo., president, Chemargro 
Corporation 

Howarp J. Morcens, of Cincinnati, Ohio, president, Procter and 
Gamble Company 

Mitton Mumrorp, of New York, N.Y., chairman of the board, 
Lever Brothers 

C. W. Coox, of White Plains, N.Y., chairman and chief executive 
officer, General Foods Corporation 

Howarp C. Harper, of New York, N.Y., chairman, CPC Interna- 
tional 

Rosert W. Renexer, of Chicago, IIl., president and chief execu- 
tive officer, Swift and Company 

Cuartes R. Orem, of Chicago, IIl., president of Armour and 
Company 

James P. McFar.anp, of Minneapolis, Minn., president and chief 
executive officer, General Mills, Inc. 

Rosert J. Kerrn, of Minneapolis, Minn., chairman and chief 
executive officer, Pillsbury Company 

Donatp M. KENDALL, of New York, N.Y., chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, Pepsico, Inc. 

WituiaM F. May, of New York, N.Y., chairman and president, 
American Can Company 

Evtison L. Hazarp, of New York, N.Y., chairman and president, 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 

Epwin D. Dopp, of Toledo, Ohio, president and chief executive 
officer, Owens-Illinois, Inc. 

Joun L. Gusuman, of Lancaster, Ohio, president, Anchor Hock- 
ing Corporation 

Leo H. ScHoennHoren, of Chicago, III., chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer, Container Corporation of America 

C. Raymonp Dant, of San Francisco, Calif., president and chief 
executive officer, Crown-Zellerbach Corporation 

Epmunp F. Martin, of Bethlehem, Pa., chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer, Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

Tuomas F. Patton, of Cleveland, Ohio, chairman, Republic Steel 
Company 

J. K. Jamizson, of New York, N.Y., president, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey 

Rosert O. Anperson, of New York, N.Y., chairman and chief 
executive officer, Atlantic-Richfield 

Frank R. MILutken, of New York, N.Y., chairman, Kennecott 
Copper Corporation 

Gitzsert W. Humpurey, of Cleveland, Ohio, chairman, Hanna 
Mining Company 


Gerorce H. Love, of Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman, Consolidation Coal 
Company 
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Tuomas C. Mu uns, of St. Louis, Mo., president, Peabody Coal 
Company 

RussEtu DeYouna, of Akron, Ohio, chairman, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company 

J. Warp Keener, of Akron, Ohio, chairman, B. F. Goodrich 
Company 

Karu R. BenpvETSEN, of New York, N.Y., chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, U.S. Plywood-Champion Papers, Inc. 

Norton Crapp, of Tacoma, Wash., chairman, Weyerhaeuser 
Company 

Curis Dossins, of Denver, Colo., chairman and president, Ideal 
Basic Industries, Inc. 

Rosinson F. Barker, of Pittsburgh, 'Pa., chairman, PPG Industries, 
Inc. 

Epwarp N. Core, of Detroit, Mich., president, General Motors 
Corporation. 

Livo AntHony Iacocca, of Dearborn, Mich., senior vice presi- 
dent, Ford Motor Company 

BENJAMIN F. Bracc1n1, of San Francisco, Calif., president, Southern 
Pacific Company 

Joun M. Bupp, of St. Paul, Minn., president, Great Northern 
Railway 

Georce E. Keck, of Chicago, III., president and chief executive 
officer, United Airlines, Inc. 

Cuartes C. TitiincuHast, Jr., of New York, N.Y., chairman, 
Trans-World Airlines 

Frank A. Nemec, of New Orleans, La., president and chief oper- 
ating officer, Lykes-Youngstown Corporation 

SHERMER L. Srstey, of San Francisco, Calif., president and chief 
excutive officer, Pacific Gas and Electric Company 

Lexan F. Sittin, Jr., of Weathersfield, Conn., president, North- 
east Utilities 

Frep J. Borcu, of New York, N.Y., chairman and chief executive 
officer, General Electric Company 

Donatp C. Burnuam, of Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation 

Paut L. Davies, of New York, N.Y., senior director, FMC 
Corporation 


ARTHUR J. SANTRY, Jr., of New York, N.Y., president, Combustion 
Engineering, Inc. 

H. Curanpee Turner, Jr., of New York, N.Y., chairman, Turner 
Construction Company 


StepHen D. Becutet, Jr., of San Francisco, Calif., president, 
Bechtel Corporation 


Ratpw Evinrupe, of Jensen Beach, Fla., chairman, Outboard 
Marine 

Ropney C. Gort, of New York, N.Y., chairman and president, 
American Machine and Foundry Company 


ArcH Boorn, of Washington, D.C., president, U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce 


WituiaM P. GuLianper, of New York, N.Y., president, National 
Association of Manufacturers 


H. Bruce Pavmer, of New York, N.Y., president, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board 


NOTE: For a statement by the President and Executive Order 11523 
establishing the Council, see the preceding two items. 
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Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 


The President’s Remarks Regarding Nominations to the 
Court. April 9, 1970 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

As you know, I have just met with the Attorney Gen- 
eral today and also last evening with regard to the 
appointment to the Supreme Court. 

After the Senate’s action yesterday in rejecting Judge 
Carswell, I have reluctantly concluded that it is not pos- 
sible to get confirmation for a Judge on the Supreme 
Court of any man who believes in the strict construction 
of the Constitution, as I do, if he happens to come from 
the South. 

Judge Carswell, and before him, Judge Haynsworth, 
have been submitted to vicious assaults on their intel- 
ligence, on their honesty, and on their character. They 
have been falsely charged with being racists. But when 
you strip away all the hypocrisy, the real reason for their 
rejection was their legal philosophy, a philosophy that I 
share, of strict construction of the Constitution, and also 
the accident of their birth, the fact that they were born 
in the South. 

Four of the present Judges of the Supreme Court are 
from the East. One is from the Midwest and two are from 
the West. One is from the South. Over 25 percent of 
the people live in the South. The South is entitled to 
proper representation on the Court. 

But as I have often said to members of this White House 
Press Corps, more important than geographical or other 
kind of balance in the Court is philosophical balance. 

And I have concluded, therefore, that the next nominee 
must come from outside the South, since this Senate, as 
it is presently constituted, will not approve a man from 
the South who shares my views of strict construction of 
the Constitution. 

I, therefore, asked the Attorney General to submit 
names to me from outside the South of judges from the 
State courts, appeals courts, as well as the Federal courts, 
who are qualified to be on the Supreme Court and who 
do share my view, and the views of Judge Haynsworth 
and Judge Carswell, with regard to strict construction of 
the Constitution. 

I believe that a judge from the north, who has such 
views, will be confirmed by the United States Senate. 

Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 4:20 p.m. in the Briefing Room at 


the White House. For a statement by the President issued in cor- 
junction with his remarks, see the following item. 
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ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE 
SUPREME COURT 


Statement by the President Regarding Nominations to the Court. April 9, 1970 


I have reluctantly concluded—with the Senate as presently consti- 
tuted—I cannot successfully nominate to the Supreme Court any Federal 
Appellate Judge from the South who believes as I do in the strict con- 
struction of the Constitution. Judges Carswell and Haynsworth have 
endured with admirable dignity vicious assaults on their intelligence, 
their honesty, and their character. They have been falsely charged with 
being racist. But when all the hypocrisy is stripped away, the real issue 
was their philosophy of strict construction of the Constitution, a philos- 
ophy that I share, and the fact that they had the misfortune of being 
born in the South. After the rejection of Judge Carswell and Judge 
Haynsworth, this conclusion is inescapable. 

Both are distinguished jurists; both are among the finest judges 
in the Fourth and Fifth Circuits; both had previously been approved 
by the Senate for the second highest Federal court; yet, both were 
rejected. In my opinion, neither would have been rejected had he not 
been born in a Southern State. 

In selecting both men, I had several criteria in mind. First and 
foremost, they had to be men who shared my legal philosophy of strict 
construction of the Constitution, men who would help to restore to the 
United States Supreme Court the balance that it genuinely needs—that 
balance I pledged to the American people that I would help to restore. 

Secondly, I set the criteria that both have experience on the highest 
Federal appeals court—next to the United States Supreme Court itself. 

Third, I chose them because they were both men of the South. 

I do not believe that any segment of our people or any section of 
the country can lay claim to one or more seats on the High Court as 
its own preserve. But controversial and far-reaching decisions of past 
and coming years are far better received when each section of the 
country and every major segment of our people can look to the Court 
and see there its legal philosophy articulately represented. 

Four of the present members of the Court are from the East, one 
from the Midwest, two from the West, and one from the South. More 
than one-fourth of the people of this Nation live in the South—they 
deserve representation on the Court. 

But more important than geographical balance is philosophical 
balance—the need to have represented on the Court those who believe 
in strict construction of the Constitution as well as others who believe 
in the liberal construction which has constituted the majority on the 
Court for the past 15 years. 

With yesterday’s action, the Senate has said that no Southern 
Federal Appellate Judge who believes in a strict interpretation of the 
Constitution can be elevated to the Supreme Court. 

As long as the Senate is constituted the way it is today, I will not 
nominate another Southerner and let him be subjected to the kind of 
malicious character assassination accorded both Judges Haynsworth and 
Carswell. However, my next nomination will be made in the very near 
future; a President should not leave that vacancy on the Court when it 
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can be filled. My next nominee will be from outside the South and he 
will fulfill the criteria of a strict constructionist with judicial experience 
either from a Federal bench or on a State appeals court. 

I understand the bitter feeling of millions of Americans who live 
in the South about the act of regional discrimination that took place 
in the Senate yesterday. They have my assurance that the day will come 
when men like Judges Carswell and Haynsworth can and will sit on the 


High Court. 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks on issuing the statement, see the preceding item. 





Senior Citizens Month, 1970 


Proclamation 3977. April 9, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

It has become a national tradition to designate the 
month of May each year as a time to give recognition 
to the older members of our population. 

This year Senior Citizens Month will have a special 
significance. It will mark the launching of activity leading 
to a White House Conference on Aging in 1971. 

For too long we have lacked a national policy and 
commitment to provide adequate services and opportu- 
nities for older people. I have called the 1971 White 
House Conference to develop just such a policy. My Spe- 
cial Assistant for the Aging, who will direct the Confer- 
ence, will devote the preparatory year of 1970 to encour- 
aging all older people to speak out regarding their needs. 
I want to know also how they see themselves helping to 
meet these needs, and how they believe they can contribute 
to raising the quality of life for all Americans. 

In meeting the challenge of our rapidly changing so- 
ciety, older Americans have gained invaluable experience. 
We ask them to draw on this fund of knowledge to create 
a better and more enriching life in the later years. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
month of May 1970 as Senior Citizens Month. The 
theme for this month shall be OLDER AMERICANS SPEAK 
TO THE NaTION—PROLOGUE TO THE 1971 WurrEe House 
CONFERENCE ON AGING. 

I urge the Governors of all the States and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, officers of Federal, State, and 
local governments, voluntary organizations, and private 
groups to arrange during May for community forums 
or other appropriate meetings where older citizens may 
come together to express their views. And I urge all older 
Americans to take advantage of this opportunity in their 
home communities to make the first contribution toward 
a successful 1971 White House Conference on Aging. 


In Witness WHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this ninth day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred ninety-fourth., 


RicHarD Nixon 


- eS 


—- 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:39 am, | 


April 10, 1970] 


Disaster Assistance for Alabama 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Funds for Repair of Damage 
Caused by Flooding and Tornadoes. April 9, 1970 


The President today declared a major disaster for Ala- 
bama and authorized the use of Federal funds to supple- 
ment State and local resources for relief measures in 
Jefferson and Chambers Counties after flooding and tor- 
nadoes March 19, 1970. The declaration was made at the 
request of Governor Albert P. Brewer. 

The Small Business Administration has declared the 
State a disaster loan area and is accepting applications for 
long-term, low-interest loans to replace or repaif 
homes, small businesses, and nonprofit institutions af- 
fected by the disaster. The American Red Cross is issuing 
grants to victims in the area, and reports that over 400 
families were sheltered during the flood. 

The Federal funds authorized by today’s declaration 
may be used for unemployment compensation to those 
out of work because of the disaster, removing debris from 
public and private property, restoration of water and 
sewer systems, repair or replacement of roads, streets, 
bridges, and other public property affected by the 
tornadoes and flooding. 

The Office of Emergency Preparedness regional staff 
in Thomasville, Ga., under Regional Director William 
H. Hollaway, is administering the funds allocated to this 
disaster, and will direct Federal disaster relief measures 
in the area. 
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VISIT OF CHANCELLOR WILLY BRANDT OF 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and Chancellor Brandt 
at the Welcoming Ceremony on the South Lawn. April 10, 1970 


- 


Tue Presment. Mr. Chancellor, we are honored to welcome you and 
the members of your party to this house and to this Nation’s Capital on 
this magnificent spring day. 
: Just 17 years ago this week, when I was Vice President of the United 
States, I welcomed another Chancellor of your country to the United 
States, Chancellor Adenauer—he was of a different party. And now I 
welcome you today. 
| But while your parties were different, there are certain great prin- 
F ciples that you both stand for, and that we stand for, that are bigger than 
party. 
We have heard your national anthem just a few minutes ago. The 
title of that anthem has in it the words, “unity, justice, freedom,” and 
th those principles transcend party differences and national differences. 
They belong to men and women who love freedom all over the world. 
Mr. Chancellor, you have been to our country many times, but most 
Americans welcome you and remember you as I do because you were 
the Mayor of Berlin—and we think of Berlin, that great and free city. 
And as we welcome you today, I hope that the talks that we have, 
and I am confident this will be the case, will contribute to the kind of 
freedom without which peace is meaningless and to that kind of peace 
which we need if we are to enjoy freedom. 
We believe deeply in these values, and we are honored to receive 


a- you so that we can work together, your people and our people, toward 
e- achieving those great common goals. 
in CHANCELLOR Branpt. Mr. President, thank you very much for your 


ir 


cordial words of welcome. This is a moving moment. I have often come 
he 


to the United States in past years—as member of the German Bundestag, 


as Governing Mayor of Berlin, as Foreign Minister. This time I am 
. coming as Chancellor. 
‘ To us in Germany a trip of the Chancellor to Washington is more 
f. than an ordinary official visit. It gives evidence of one of the important 
g realities of the international situation—the close partnership between 
0 the United States and the Federal Republic of Germany. At the same 
time it is an expression of the close cooperation between America and 
in Europe. Both are factors of stability in a world in which there are still 
se so many unresolved problems and so much insecurity. 
m Last year we celebrated here the 20th anniversary of NATO. In the 
id 


Atlantic Defense Alliance we stand together because our security require- 


ts, ments demand it. At the same time the Alliance is the solid basis on which 

he we try to reduce tensions and to achieve an enduring structure of peace. 
This is the aim of my Government’s policy—and I know that it is the 

a aim of your policy, Mr. President. 

rs What I have just been saying indicates the essential subjects of 

a our talks to which I am looking forward: 


I think we must maintain the efficiency of the Atlantic Alliance as 
an instrument for safeguarding peace. 
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We must give positive substance to the relations between the 
enlarging European Community and the United States. 

We must bring into good harmony our efforts, which are serious 
but without illusion, to improve East-West relations. 

It is no exaggeration, I feel, when I say that hardly any bilateral 
issues exist between our two countries. We should make sure that this 
remains so. The people of the Federal Republic of Germany endorse 





and want this partnership. I take this wish to be a mandate. 
This is also true of the population of West Berlin. There is no other 
place where the ties between the United States and Germany are so 


manifest. This too must remain so. 


I bring to you, Mr. President, and to the American pebdple the 
greetings and good will of those for whom I speak. Our cooperation is 
embedded in the experience of a bitter past. It is directed to 
the many new challenges with which the seventies confront us. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:12 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White House 
where Chancellor Brandt was given a formal welcome with full military honors. 





Pan American Day and Pan American 
Week, 1970 


Proclamation 3978. April 10, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

On April 14, the republics of the Western Hemisphere 
will mark the 80th anniversary of the inter-American 
system, the world’s oldest regional grouping of nations. 
Today the Organization of American States, like its 
predecessors in former years, is working to create that spirit 
of mutual understanding in our Hemisphere which alone 
can preserve the peace and improve the life of its people. 

Through the Organization of American States and its 
predecessors, the nations of our Hemisphere have learned 
a great deal about each other in these eight decades. Our 
cooperation with one another has increased—but so have 
the demands which history places on our shoulders. The 
1970s must therefore be a decade in which we achieve 
an increasingly vigorous, mature and balanced partner- 
ship, one which allows us to seek ever greater adventures 
and to realize even greater goals. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim Tues- 
day, April 14, as Pan American Day, and the week begin- 
ning April 12 and ending April 18 as Pan American 
Week; and I call upon the Governors of the fifty States of 
the Union, the Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the officials of all other areas under the flag 
of the United States to issue similar proclamations. 

In Wirness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this tenth day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 


hundred seventy, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred ninety-fourth. 
RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:54 am, 
April 10, 1970] 


Visit of Chancellor Willy Brandt of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
Chancellor Brandt at a Dinner Honoring the 
Chancellor. April 10, 1970 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Chancellor, Mrs. Brandt, all of 
our distinguished guests: 

In this historic State Dining Room over the past 20 
years four Chancellors of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many have been honored—Chancellor Adenauer, Chan- 
cellor Erhard, Chancellor Kiesinger, and Chancellor 
Brandt. Four American Presidents have presided over 
dinners in their honor—President Eisenhower, President 
Kennedy, President Johnson, and the President at the 
present time. 

What is significant to note is that in the case both of 
the Federal Republic and that of the United States both 
major parties are represented in their heads of govern- 
ment, and what is particularly significant to note also is 
that despite the differences in ages and the differences in 
time and the differences in parties, that one thing remains 
the same and that is that the friendship, the alliance, 
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between the Republic of Germany and the United States 
of America is something that we all believe in, that we all 
work for, and that this visit will help to perpetuate. 

Mr. Chancellor, beyond that we welcome you in a 
private capacity because, as I pointed out when you 
arrived earlier today, you have been here on several 
occasions and you know our country well. We know you 
well. We think of you in many ways. 

I was thinking, for example, of the fact that your 
political career and mine were somewhat similar in one 
respect. As you may remember at the dinner that was 
held in 1967 when I was a private citizen and later in 
1969 when I returned as President, I pointed out that I 
had suffered two defeats and then after two defeats for 
the highest office, finally had won. And many at that din- 
ner in 1969 turned to you and wondered if history would 
repeat itself in the Federal Republic of Germany, and 
it did. 

Also, as we welcome you, we think of the links between 
our two countries in other very personal ways. I men- 
tioned the White House staff and I am surrounded by 
Germans, not by your Cl[A—maypbe they are your CIA— 
[Laughter|—Mr. Haldeman, my chief of staff, is German, 
Mr. Ehrlichman, the head of my Domestic Council, is 
German, Dr. Kissinger, the head of my National Security 
Council, is German. To indicate how deep this insidious 
infiltration into this administration runs, I find that not 
only was my wife’s mother born in Germany, which makes 
her half German, but that Vice President Agnew’s wife’s 
father is half German. 

So, within the two First Families, the Vice President 
and the President of the United States, we find one full 
German and that is more than we have of any other 
country in the world. 

We are delighted that on this visit you have had a 
chance to enjoy Camp David, the special place where 
Presidents have usually stayed and receive only very spe- 
cial guests. We are particularly happy that tomorrow you 
will go to see the takeoff of Apollo 13. We are very 
honored that tonight among our very honored guests is 
Wernher Von Braun, which reminds us of the debt we 
owe to those who have helped our space project and 
who are of German background. 

I think all of our guests would be interested to know 
that just before this dinner, at 7:45 tonight, I called 
Captain Lovell and his colleagues—they were having 
their last dinner together before the takeoff tomorrow. 
I wished them well and told them that the Chancellor 
would be there to see the takeoff and they promised much 
better weather than when I saw it last year. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chancellor, I want you to know that 
I had that call to them placed by the White House oper- 
ator. The last time I dialed a call myself, the night of the 
German elections, I dialed the wrong number. [Laughter] 

On this occasion, I want to close on one very serious 
note. When we think of the future of our civilization, 
western civilization, we know that what happens to 
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Western Europe will have an enormous influence on 
that future and we know that in the heart of Western 
Europe is the Federal Republic of Germany. We know 
that it is essential that that heart be strong and vigorous 
and free if Western Europe and the European Com- 
munity and the European-American alliance is to be 
strong and vigorous and free. 

Mr. Chancellor, we therefore are deeply grateful for 
the leadership you have provided as the leader of your 
country, in maintaining the strength that is necessary to 
preserve freedom, but yet also pursuing, as you have, a 
policy of negotiation which we hope will eventually take 
the place of confrontation in the very heart of Europe. 

So tonight we welcome you as we have welcomed your 
distinguished predecessors, because you have a great 
country and a truly great people with whom we have so 
many bonds. We also welcome you very warmly and very 
deeply in a very personal sense as an old, personal friend 
and as one that we look forward to working with for the 
cause of freedom which you so deeply believe in and the 
cause of peace which is essential if we are to be able to 
enjoy freedom at all. 

I know you will all want to rise and join me in a toast 
to the Chancellor of the Federal Republic, Chancellor 
Brandt. 


CHANCELLOR Branpt. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

On behalf of the German delegation and, of course, 
also on behalf of Mrs. Brandt and myself, I would like 
to thank you, Mr. President, very cordially for your 
impressive words. This gratitude goes also for the friendli- 
ness with which you received us and the kindness you 
have shown to me by inviting me to spend a few restful 
days at beautiful Camp David. 

My words of grateful response, Mr. President, are not 
only meant for the present occasion. They also include 
appreciation of the fact that you have always favored 
close relations between the United States and Europe; 
that in doing so you have always shown understanding 
for the affairs of the Federal Republic of Germany, and 
that last, not least, the vital interests of West Berlin have 
been and are close to your heart. 

When I mention Berlin, let me add without hesitation 
that the cradle of German-American friendship stood 
there after World War II. I think we met first in 1954, 
Mr. President, when I was a member of the Bundestag 
visiting this great country. When we met again, also that 
was 12 years ago, February of 1958, you as Vice Presi- 
dent, I as Governing Mayor, you presented me with a 
gavel carved from the old White House wood. With that 
gavel I have for many years conducted meetings which 
dealt, in Berlin, with the inspiring work of reconstruction, 
but also meetings at which grim decisions had to be taken 
which derived from the ever-deepening division of the 
city, my city. 

Mr. President, your visit to Bonn and West Berlin lives 
in our memories. Right at the beginning of your term of 
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office you were given proof of the strength of the confi- 
dence which my fellow-countrymen place in you and in 
the United States. This confidence is part of the capital 
you cannot weigh or measure which nations invest in 
history. It bears interest—and it is in the duty of political 
leaders not to spend such interest frivolously, but to add 
it as an increment to the capital. 

I have come to Washington at a time when it is natural 
to look back and necessary to look ahead. Twenty-five 
years have passed since the end of World War II. The 
ruins have gone. Hopelessness and despondency have dis- 
appeared long ago. This is—and we shall not forget it— 
largely a result of the American people’s willingness to 
help and of political foresight which are so characteristic 
of this great country. 

I say that, Mr. President, in full awareness of our debt 
to the men who have paved the way for us, and I am 
grateful that a number of these men, the fathers of the new 
relationship between our countries, are together with us 
here tonight, and whose counsel we must still heed today. 

But now it is incumbent upon us to seek an ever 
clearer definition of our concept for the 1970’s and to 
assist, if possible, the young generation in finding an out- 
look on life in conformity with their aspirations and car- 
rying conviction. 

Both in the United States and in Europe there is 
now—25 years after the end of the war—a new genera- 
tion, and it is a restless one. Although it grew up in rela- 
tive peace it is highly sensitive to the upheavals of our 
time. It is searching for convincing answers that hold the 
promise of the future. We are called upon to meet this 
challenge, and I believe we can meet it. 

If we take the emerging new generations seriously, it 
would be a disservice to them if we only told them, what 
they want to hear. I think we must tell them that there is 
no alternative to the long march to achieve reforms and 
the equally long march to secure peace. 

I have said, Mr. President, it is necessary to form an 
idea of the future, not as wishful thinking but in terms 
of a world where existing division does not necessarily 
imply hostile confrontation but could be accepted as a 
point of departure for the search for patterns of 
cooperation. 

It is certainly no accident that your formula, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has met with such response and that there are clear 
indications in various places of the readiness to set out 
along that path. If we did not perceive such readiness 
also outside the Western sphere or thought it at least 
possible, then some of our efforts would indeed be 
meaningless. 

This is the concept on which my Government’s policy 
is based. We in Germany know that the painful partition 
of our country can only be cured if the split dividing 
Europe is healed. We are striving for a structure of peace 
in Europe under which the countries on either side of the 
line which today divides our continent—as well as the 
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world powers—will be able to achieve a higher degree of 
security through a higher degree of cooperation. 

In our efforts we must start out from the existing situ. 
ation, that is to say from realities, in order to arrive at a 
more normal relationship with our Eastern neighbors, 
We pursue this task free from illusion but with 
perseverance. 

There have been voices that accused the Germans of 
being willing to plunge into a course of “Realpolitik” in 
a questionable sense. They implied that we tried to follow 
a policy of self-interest in disregard of the moral values 
which, of course, must also guide international policy. 

I am certainly not thinking in terms of that kind of 
“Realpolitik” when I speak of the necessity to accept 
realities. Freedom, democracy, and _ self-determination 
are values which we would never renounce. Not only has 
their significance been borne out by our experience, they 
also define our moral position in world politics. Because 
we believe in them we made the Atlantic Alliance a cor- 
nerstone of our policy and consider the cultivation of 
German-American relations an overriding interest of ours. 

Mr. President, I have studied with close attention your 
Report on a New Strategy for Peace which you submitted 
to Congress on February 18. It contains the statement 
that the United States can no more disengage from Eu- 
rope than from Alaska. Let me make it quite clear: This 
statement works the other way around as well. Today in 
the second half of the 20th century, Europe can no more 
disengage from the United States than from herself. 

This awareness must inevitably determine our future 
action and it will again and again make it essential for 
us to seek common answers to solve the problems—they 
will sometimes certainly not be easy ones—which are 
related to the continued and adequate military presence 
of the United States in Europe without which there can 
be no security for all of us; to solve the problems with 
regard to the economic relations between America and 
Europe which arise from the development and the envis- 
aged enlargement of the Common Market, and to ensure 
continued close cooperation in our endeavor to relax 
tensions and to venture peaceful co-existence. 

In your report, Mr. President, you enumerated three 
principles essential in building up a structure of peace: 
partnership, strength, and willingness to negotiate. My 
Government wholeheartedly endorses these principles. It 
will use its best endeavors to bear its due share to the full 
extent. 

As between our two nations, partnership holds para- 
mount rank for us. It is founded not only on common 
interests, but even more so on common beliefs. 

It is in the spirit of this partnership that I ask you to 
raise your glasses and join me in proposing a toast to the 
happiness of the American people, to the friendship 
between our two nations, to your health, Mrs. Nixon, and 
to the health of the President of the United States. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:50 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. 
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Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered by 
this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the issue. 
Appointments requiring Senate approval are not included 
since they appear in the list of nominations submitted to 
the Senate, below. 

April 4 

The President and the First Lady hosted a dinner in 
honor of the Duke and Duchess of Windsor in the State 
Dining Room at the White House. 

April 6 

Former President Lyndon B. Johnson breakfasted with 
President Nixon and toured the new press facilities at the 
White House. He and Mrs. Johnson had been guests of 
the President and Mrs. Nixon at church services at the 
White House on Sunday, April 5. 

The President attended the opening game of the 1970 
baseball season, between the Washington Senators and 
Detroit Tigers. Because the President was unable to be 
present for the start of the game, the first ball was thrown 
out by his son-in-law, David Eisenhower. 

The President attended the Prelude to Taps at Fort 
Myer, Virginia. 

April 7 

The President transmitted to the Congress the annual 
report of the United States Civil Service Commission for 
the fiscal year 1969, entitled “Blueprint for the Seven- 
ties” (processed; 69 pp. plus appendices). 









April 8 

The President announced the appointment of John W. 
Deinema of San Francisco, Calif., as the nonvoting repre- 
sentative of the United States to the Governing Board of 
the Tahoe Regional Planning Agency. 


April 9 
The President met with radio and television executives 


and producers attending a White House conference on 
drug abuse. 


April 10 
The President today announced the appointment of 


Heinz A. Abersfeller, of Alexandria, Va., as a member 
of the Committee on Purchases of Blind-Made Products. 


Laurance S. Rockefeller, Chairman of the Citizens 
Advisory Committee on Environmental Quality, met with 
the President to present the Committee’s report on ways 
in which citizens may participate in efforts to improve 
air and water quality. The report is entitled “Community 
Action for Environmental Quality” (Government Print- 
ing Office, 42 pp.). Russell E. Train, Chairman of the 
Council on Environmental Quality, also participated in 
the meeting. 


April 11 
Chancellor Willy Brandt of the Federal Republic of 
Germany met with the President at the White House for 
further discussions prior to his departure from Washington. 
The United States Delegation to the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks met with the President in the Cabinet 


Room at the White House prior to their departure for 
the opening session of the talks in Vienna on April 15. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted April 9, 1970 

Robert McClintock, of California, a Foreign 
Service Officer of the Class of Career Min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Venezuela. 


Submitted April 10, 1970 

Edward F. Zigler, of Connecticut, to be Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, vice Pardo 
Frederick DelliQuadri, resigned. 


1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved April 7, 1970 


GB. BB ec esectccscscncss Public Law 91-225 
An Act to amend the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to facilitate the entry of 
certain nonimmigrants into the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


Approved April 9, 1970 


Cd. TE, TR icc cccncans Public Law 91-226 
Joint Resolution to provide for the settle- 
ment of the labor dispute between certain 
carriers by railroad and certain of their 
employees. 


Approved April 10, 1970 


Be BOR sic ncecinnnn Public Law 91-227 
An Act to authorize the exchange, upon 
terms fully protecting the public interest, 
of the lands and buildings now constitut- 
ing the United States Public Health Service 
Hospital at New Orleans, Louisiana for 
lands upon which a new United States 
Public Health Service Hospital at New 
Orleans, Louisiana may be located. 

a Public Law 91-228 
An Act to permit El Paso and Hudspeth 
Counties, Texas, to be placed in the moun- 
tain standard time zone. 


Approved April 11, 1970 


We Rem ceet niente Public Law 91-229 
An Act to provide for loans to Indian tribes 
and tribal corporations, and for other 
purposes. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office y 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released April 7, 1970 


Press conference of Senator Hugh Scott ang 
Representative Gerald R. Ford following 
Republican leadership meeting. 


Released April 9, 1970 


Press conference of Maurice H. Stans, Secre. 
tary of Commerce, Russell E. Train, Chair. 
man, Council on Environmental Quality, 
Bert S. Cross, Chairman, National In. 
dustrial Pollution Control Council, and 
Willard F. Rockwell, Jr., Vice Chairman, 
National Industrial Pollution Contro) 
Council, on the establishment of and ap- 
pointment of members to the Council. 
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